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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The December meeting will be held at the Central Library, 
Deptford, Lewisham High Road, S.E.14, on Wednesday, 6th 
December, at 7.30 p.m. The Vice-President, Mr. W. H. 
Parker, Hackney Public Libraries will deliver an address on 
‘*Our Readers and their Reading: Some Observations and 
Suggestions.”’ 

The chair will be taken by Mr. F. J. Peplow, the borough 
libarian, by whose courtesy we are allowed to meet at Deptford. 

Light refreshments will be provided. 

Tram services 46, 52 and 54, and ’bus services 21, 2la, 36, 
36a, 54 and 54a pass the library. 


The Junior Section will hold the first meeting of this session 
at the Deptford Central Library at 6.30 p.m. Miss P. Riches, 
of Croydon, will give a paper on ‘* Staff Guilds.’’ All members 
are urged to be present, as the programme for the remainder of the 
session will be discussed. 





EDITORIALS. 


Reorganisation of the London Library Service. — A 
very pleasant meeting was held at Camberwell on October 25th, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Arnold Burt. The Council 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. J. F. Hogg was 
filled by the election of Mr. W. T. Creed, of Fulham, who 
later read a paper on the question of the re-organisation of the 
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London library service. Arising out of the discussion a resolu- 
tion was carried instructing the Council of the A.A.L. “to 
consider the advisability of preparing a report on the reorgan- 
isation of the London library service.” 


The question of securing the formation of a metropolitan 
branch of the Library Association was also discussed, and the 


feeling was generally expressed that the project was an ex- 
cellent one. 


The Season’s Greetings.—Although Christmas is still 
several weeks ahead, we avail ourselves of this opportunity 
of wishing all our readers a very happy Christmas. 


Developments at Manchester.—Manchester has now a 
very fine Technical and Scientific Library working in co-opera- 
tion with the Commercial Library. It will be administered on 
the open-access system and will contain, amongst other things, 
books, pamphlets, periodicals and transactions of societies, 
plans, clippings, and specifications of patents. 

The reorganisation of the “Young People’s Rooms” also 
continues apace, and an interesting article on them from the 
pen of Mr. W. G. Fry appeared in The Municipal Journal for 
13th October. As the editor of The Library World remarks: 
“ There is evidence that library work with children is becoming 
a live and practical issue in public libraries.” We agree witi 
him, too, that this is special work requiring special training 
and special qualifications, and that “suitable women will train 
for the work if a public demand is made for their services.” 
But at the same time it must be recognised that these specia! 
qualifications and this special training must be paid for, and 
until public authorities do recognise this, suitable women will 
not be forthcoming. 


‘*A Public Library on New Lines.’’— We learn that 
Letchworth is to have “a public library on new lines of organ- 
isation,” and that it is to be opened by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
this month. 


The library will be conducted on an American system 
The libraries of several residents in Letchworth have been cata- 
logued and their owners have consented to lend any volunies 
which may be wanted by residents. Eleven thousand books 
have been included in the scheme. On a volume being asked 
for, the librarian applies for the loan of the book, and leaves 
in its place a card indicating the fact that it has been borrowed. 
The library then lends the book, and is responsible to the owner 
for its return. 
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Surely this is a very poor apology for a public library in 
these days, but maybe it will pave the way for a properly 
equipped public library in the near future. 


The David Copperfield Library.—Those who had the 
privilege of visiting the David Copperfield Library at St. Pan- 
cras a few months ago will be interested to know that it has 
now been handed over by the Children’s Libraries Movement 
to the St. Pancras Public Libraries’ Committee, who will ad- 
minister and develop it as a part of their library system. 


Library Development in Edinburgh.—Those who know 
anything of Mr. E. A. Savage’s ability as an organiser will 
watch with keen interest his work in Edinburgh. We glean 
two interesting remarks from one of his recent reports to the 
Library Committee. Referring to the ever-recurring fiction 
question, Mr. Savage deprecated the present system of reckon- 
ing fiction percentages, “as it was unsound and inaccurate. 
Drama and poetry was fiction; prose fiction had been the 
chosen medium of the greatest writers, in most literatures, for 
nearly acentury. The true comparison should be between good 
and bad books in all classes. Careful methods in book selec- 
tion should prevent the purchase of books which were clearly 
of small literary or informational value.” We wish there could 
be a much more general recognition of this fact. Perhaps we 
recognise it, but the critics of public libraries still have to 
learn it. 


The second remark refers to the very important question of 
staff promotions. The Business Committee recommended that 
in the promotion of assistants, not merely length of service 
should be taken into consideration, but the possession of 
Library Association certificates and general qualifications and 


capacity. 


A member of the Committee said it was possible some of 
the staff who had been anticipating an automatic promotion 


might have all the qualifications required, though they had 
not certificates. 


Mr. Savage said that the recommendation was in the in- 
terests of the staff and of the service, if juniors were to be 
raised to positions of responsibility. 


We know there is a difference of opinion on this point, 
but if librarianship is to become what some of us still hope, 
we believe that the best interests of everyone will be best served 
by a recognition of this principle. 
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Open-Access at Tottenham.—The Central Library, Tot- 
tenham, is now reorganised on the open-access system. Fin- 
ancial restrictions have postponed this much-needed improve- 
ment for many years, but this difficulty has at length been 
overcome by means of a loan. The increased shelving accom- 
modation necessary has been secured by taking over the Read- 
ing Room, and the old Lending Department is now the Read- 
ing Room. 


In addition to large cards placed over each press, a new 
system of guiding has been instituted by the insertion of cards 
between the books, and projecting over the edge of the shelf 
for two inches. These cards serve various purposes, though 
their main object is to define the division and sub-division of 
the classes, showing clearly where one division finishes and the 
next commences. Full particulars are typed on slips and 
pasted on both sides of the visible portion of the cards, ie., 
“To this card” and “From this card.” They are used in large 
numbers, frequently three and four to a shelf, and experience 
has already proved them of great assistance to borrowers. 


Ourselves, Summer and other School.—Arising out of a 
resolution forwarded by the Midland Division, the Council of the 
A.A.L. had under consideration at its last meeting the question of 
urging the continuance of the Aberystwyth Summer School, which, 
we regret to learn, is in grave danger of being discontinued. The 
following resolution was unanimously adopted and sent to the 
Library Association: ‘‘ That the Council of the Library Associa- 
tion be earnestly requested to do all in its power to secure the 
continuance of the Summer School at Aberystwyth.”’ 


It was felt by the Council that the School is of the greatest 
importance to assistants, especially to those who are prevented by 
distance from participating in the advantages offered by the 
London School of Librarianship. If it is discontinued we think it 
will be a serious loss to many assistants who have few other oppor- 
tunities of securing professional educational training and social 
intercourse with their fellow-workers. 


While we are on this point may we refer to the facilities offered 
by the School of Librarianship to those who live within easy access 
of it? To meet the previous criticism that many of the classes were 
held at impossible hours for those engaged in library work, 
arrangements have been made to provide evening courses this 
year by means of extra Wednesday classes. We hear, however, 
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that these facilities are not being taken advantage of as fully as 
might have been expected. 


It is so difficult to understand the cause of this seeming in- 
difference to educational facilities on the part of many assistants, 
that we shall be happy to have suggestions as to the possible 
causes from any of our readers. Meanwhile, may we stress the 
point that for years the A.A.L. has urged the desirability of pro- 
viding these classes and schools, and that it is up against us to 
give them our warmest support. 


Next Council.—The December Council Meeting will be held 
on Wednesday, 13th December, at 7 p.m., at the National Library 
for the Blind. 


Important Council Work.—Members will be interested to 
hear that the Council had under consideration at its last meeting 
several important matters, besides the one already referred to. 
These were (1) The re-establishment of the International Com- 
mittee, with a view to co-operating in the matter of the projected 
Easter School in Paris. (2) The question of drawing up a report 
on the re-organisation of the London library service in view of 
the possible changes in London government in the near future. 
(3) The possiblity of arranging a Whitsuntide week-end confer- 
ence at a place to be chosen. 


All these matters are being enquired into by various com- 
mittees, and we shall report progress from time to time. We 
merely refer to them here as indications that the Council is alive to 
the needs and opportunities of the time. 


Lecture on Library Architecture—Mr. A. E. Richardson, 
Professor of Architecture in the University of London, will give a 
Lecture at University College on Wednesday, February 14th, 
1923, at 8.30 p.m., on ‘‘ Library Architecture, Past and Present.’’ 
Fellows and Members of the Library Association and of the 
Association of Assistant Librarians who desire to be present are 
invited to send a stamped addressed envelope to The Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1.). 


We are asked to intimate that a youth, aged sixteen, educated at the 
school of the Coopers’ Company, who passed the matriculation examina- 
tion with honours in two languages, is desirous of —— the profes- 
sion, and will be glad to hear of a suitable opening, preferably in a Lon- 
don library. Further particulars from H. N., care of the Hon. Editor. 
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AN IDEAL FOR LONDON: SOME SUGGESTIONS 
TOWARDS THE REORGANISATION OF LONDON’S 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE. 


* By W. T. Creed, Fulham Public Libraries. 


When the Secretary of the Education Committee asked me 
to address you on the reorganisation of London’s library 
system, I felt inclined to be very revolutionary. I thought 
that here was an opportunity to exercise one’s imagination in a 
field of virgin soil. But I found that most of the ground had 
been already covered. As far back as 1906 Mr. McKillop had 
an article in the “Library Association Record” on the subject. 
More recently, Dr. Baker, in “The Public Library,” has dealt 
with the essentials of reconstruction, and given some very valu- 
able suggestions. Others have also given attention to the 
subject. 


But first let me deal with the necessity for an ideal. At the 
present time the library movement is in a deplorable state of 
stagnation. Mainly, I think, because we have no definite 
ideals; or, if we have, those ideals are obscured. For many 
years before the war we had an agitation for the removal of 
the penny rate limit. Well, that agitation was successful in 
the end, and the rate limit abolished; but the credit is mainly 
due to those who grasped the wonderful opportunity of 
abolishing it at a time when their opponents were busy—busy 
making money so patriotically fast that the Libraries Act 
went through practically unnoticed. Since that long-heralded 
Act of Emancipation, what has the library movement accom- 
plished? Firstly, salaries are relatively little better than in 
1914. Secondly, how many new local authorities have adopted 
the acts? The figures are quite normal. Thirdly, and perhaps 
this is the most important, what greater degree of efficiency do 
we find in libraries to-day than existed before the act was 
passed? Of course, public libraries ave more efficient than in 
the past. But can it be maintained that the public library 
movement is rendering its utmost service to the community, 
within modern financial limitations ? 


Since the War, there have been developments on a con- 
siderable scale in connection with work with children, and 





* Read at the general meeting held at Camberwell, 8th November, 1922. 
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improvements, [ think, in methods of book-selection. The 
recruitment and training of assistants is also being conducted 
on more systematic lines. But is there not an atmosphere of 
stagnation, which can be sensed rather than proved or dis- 
proved by statistics, and which has become more. pronounced 
during the last twelve months? My object is to get at the root 
of this stagnation, and, I hope, to suggest some means of des- 
troying it. 

Let us not sit tight and console ourselves with the thought 
that the country which did not shoot the Geddes Committee 
on sight is not worth educating. The immoral attitude of the 
Geddes report towards education does not absolve us from 
everything. Rather it should have been an incentive to agita- 
tion, and should have called forth threats of direct action from 
every educational body in the country. 


This stagnation then, depends largely upon the lack of an 
ideal or ideals, and certainly on the lack of any constructive 
proposals for the re-organisation of the public library service. 
We have nothing definite or indefinite to agitate for, and I am 
all for agitation, if only for its own sake. Even re-action is 
better than stagnation, since re-action itself creates a re-action 
which usually means real progress. 


Let us then pause in our mad rush for consolidated 
bonuses and consider whither we are heading. Let us re-affirm 
our ideals and, in the spirit of our founders, let us be just a 
little bit revolutionary and give voice to those ideals. 


Particularly let us seek an ideal for London. This affects 
us as an Association more directly. And, once agreed on the 
general lines of an ideal, let us agitate towards its accomplish- 
ment. By this means we can create an enthusiasm for our 
daily job and an enthusiasm for the success of our movement 
as an educational force. 


I will first attempt to review briefly the present position 
of the whole London system. We have twenty-eight small 

borough systems, each self-contained and highly parochial. 
Each selects its own books without consultation with its neigh- 
bours, and, since the sources from which selection is made are 
almost identical, the lists of additions in each borough are 
practically the same. That is the fundamental waste of the 
present system. This waste is particularly noticeable in the 
matter of highly technical books in reference libraries. One 
borough, Chelsea, for instance, will obtain an expensive work 
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on “engine lubrication,” and the probability is that a neigh- 
bouring borough, say Westminster, will also add that same 
book. The simplest co-ordination would ensure that this un- 
necessary duplication was avoided, and that Westminster 
would add another book on the same subject. Thus without 
increasing the expenditure, two different books on that subject 
would be available to the student who took the trouble to use 
both libraries. 


Similarly, no one London borough can know what stock 
a neighbouring borough possesses. It is of no use to refer a 
reader to the libraries of another borough unless you know 
what books are in those libraries. Mr. Jast has recently as- 
sured us that it is not practicable to supply a union catalogue 
to each branch of a large library system. And so another and 
more difficult problem is presented. 


Another anomaly of the existing system is found in the 
variations in the rate levied throughout London. Generally 
speaking, the nearer one gets to the City of London the higher 
is the rateable value, while the demand for an up-to-date 
library system is less than in, say, Willesden, Ealing, Wands- 
worth or Poplar. The real work of the public library lies in 
the dormitory suburb, the rateable value of which is generally 
low. 

The existing London system, then, is a group of water- 
tight compartments. Mutual co-operation between boroughs 
might do some good, but it is impracticable on any large scale, 
and the only real remedy lies in re-organisation. What then 
cught an ideal library system to supply? 


1. It should ensure co-ordination over a large area as 
regards the stocking of libraries in that area. 


2. Any lending library book in that area should be 
obtainable through any library. 


3. The library rate should be equalised all over London. 


4. The rate should be apportioned according to the needs 
of the population. 


Now to turn to a more definite scheme of re-construction. 
My proposals are largely based on the evidence which has been 
submitted to the Royal Commission on London Government. 
This Commission is still sitting and has not yet issued a 
report, but the evidence submitted includes a report from the 
London County Council which represents the opinion of a 
large majority of that Council. This report makes definite 
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suggestions about London’s local government. Briefly, it pro- 
poses that the whole of Greater London shall come under the 
administration of a central authority which shall supersede the 
present London County Council. This authority will delegate 
a large number of powers to local authorities. These local 
authorities will each minister to the needs of roughly half a 
million population. The figure suggested is by no means 
arbitrary and would be considerably varied by local condi- 


tions, but I mention it as giving some idea of the size of the 
new local authorities. 


These local authorities will absorb the present duties of 
the borough councils, and, in addition, will administer certain 
departments at present in the hands of the London County 
Council—notably education. So that what actually happens 
is this. Three or four adjacent boroughs amalgamate into one 
large borough. For certain purposes it will levy its own rates 
and for others the Central Kuthority will levy its rates. For 
education more particularly, the local authority will submit 
estimates to the Central Authority. These may or may not 
receive the approval of the Central Authority, but the Central 
Authority will, as at present, levy a flat rate based on rateable 
value and will apportion a certain sum to each borough accord- 
ing to population. This will cover the needs of ordinary 
elementary education, but if the local authority want to spend 
more, they may raise a special local rate for the purpose. 


I can find no mention of public libraries in the evidence 
submitted, but I do suggest that parallel treatment with 
elementary education would solve many of our present dif- 
ficulties. Consider what the position would be. A group of 
adjacent boroughs amalgamate, let us say Kensington, Fulham, 
Chelsea and Hammersmith. (In other cases only two boroughs 
need amalgamate to approximate to the half-million of popu- 
lation. Battersea and Wandsworth would make an ideal com- 
bination.) This new large borough receives a grant from the 
Central Authority, according to the number of its population. 
This is based on the estimates received from the whole of 
Greater London and should suffice to run an efficient library 
system in the borough. The Central Authority retains no 
control over local administration except as regards such 
general matters as the sanction for new buildings, land, etc., 
and, it is to be hoped, a salaries scale. The rate is generally 
equalised all over London and each borough can develop its 
library system to any degree by raising extra money locally. 
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The scheme of administration seems almost ideal. It 
brings the library system and the education system under the 
one authority, and co-operation between school and library— 
so difficult at present—should be greatly simplified The 
equalisation of the rate means that each borough pays accord- 
ing to its capacity, and receives according to its need. Exist- 
ing boundary annoyances would be greatly reduced, though 
of course, under any scheme you must have boundaries. While 
I am on the subject of the one local authority being in control 
of both the library system and the elementary education 
system, let me say that there can be no possible objection to 
such a scheme purely on those grounds. The existing bogey of 
County Council control of libraries is created by the 1919. 
Libraries Act, which states that the County Council shall 
delegate its powers under that act to the Education Committee. 
This may subordinate libraries to the needs of elementary 
education. 


And what of the internal organisation inside this large 
borough which it is proposed to create? It must be remembered 
that, as a rule, there would be from eight to twelve existing 
library buildings in that area. That means that there are 
probably enough buildings to meet existing demands, except 
in certain districts at present inadequately catered for. I think 
that development should proceed on Birmingham or Manches- 
ter lines. Certainly, if we do not take these towns as pre- 
cedents, we could be guided by their experiences. But a 
geographical difficulty presents itself. In Birmingham, Man- 
chester, or any other large provincial town, there is a natural 
centre from which all roads radiate. The position for the 
central library is almost automatically determined, since all 
means of transport lead to that centre. In our proposed large 
borough it may be difficult to find a suitable traffic centre which 
is somewhere near the actual centre of the area. This position 
of the central library is, I feel, a real problem in a large area, 
but it is, of course, a matter for local decision. I imagine that 
the distance from any point on the boundary to the central 
library would not as a rule exceed three miles. That should 
not deter the real student, for this central library would be a 
real reference library—a miniature British Museum. There is 
at present no public reference library in London to compare 
with those in Birmingham and Manchester, and the keystone 
of this scheme is the provision of such a library in each of 
these large boroughs. This would make the existing reference 
departments largely superfluous, and I would suggest that 
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they be used for quick-reference purposes, or for an enquiry 
bureau, or as study rooms for school-children and the more 
ordinary student-reader. The provision of facilities for doing 
what is called “home-work” is a problem which becomes more 
and more pressing. However, it is certain that a considerable 
sum of money at present devoted to keeping local reference 


libraries up-to-date could be diverted towards the upkeep of 
a central reference library. 


Each borough would have one chief librarian and a head- 
quarters staff. Existing borough systems might conceivably 
preserve their group formation under the direction of a dis- 
trict librarian; but that is a matter for purely local concern. 
Certainly, borrowers’ tickets should be available at any library 
within the area. There should be some machinery for obtain- 
ing any lending-library book through any branch library. The 
word “machinery” here is perhaps best interpreted by “Ford 
vans.” A union catalogue at each branch is, according to Mr. 
Jast, an impossibility. So we must compromise on the next 


best thing, and supply one at three or four of the most acces- 
sible branches. 


Each of these large boroughs would, I think, be a self- 
sufficing entity—in other words, a water-tight compartment. 
The need for co-operation with other boroughs would be very 
small, but if it did arise, it could not be more difficult than at 
present. Any further co-ordination might be supplied from the 
Central Authority. It might make for economy if that 
authority created a central reservoir of books on the same lines 
as the central library for students. I do not suggest super- 
seding that central library, but rather relieving it of much of 
its London work. But it must be remembered that the larger 
the library system, the better is it able to meet any occasional 
demands, and I am not sure whether the central reservoir, or 
pool for London would be necessary. 


‘I think the Central Authority should run a bindery to do 
the work for the whole of London. But here the champions of 
private enterprise and competition would probably quash a 
scheme which could hardly help but save money. Other practi- 
cal details of organisation afford an opportunity for fascinat- 
ing flights of imagination. But they need not be discussed 
here and now. 


And what of the objections to the above scheme? No 
doubt there would be protests when the London County Coun- 
cil scheme of re-organisation develops materially. These 
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protests will come from the ratepayer—particularly from what 
I might call the “vested interests” of Westminster and Ken- 
sington, who would be adversely affected by anything tending 
towards equalisation of the rates. Also there will be a lot of 
sentimental rot talked about the decay of local patriotism, 
which patriotism is at present largely hypothetical—in London 
at all events. Also the ordinary ratepayer likes to have things 
done locally. This is really a psychological matter, inasmuch 
as he likes to be able to get at his local councillor, who is per- 
haps his butcher or his baker, and level at that individual’s 
head a host of complaints about the collection of refuse, or the 
inaccessibility of “If Winter Comes.” 


But the only way in which the library can suffer is, I think, 
in the decrease of the purely local interest which the general 
public will take in it. 


Now I think it is up to our Association to get something 
done. While the Royal Commission on London Government is 
still sitting, | think a grand opportunity awaits us to hammer 
out a suitable scheme for the re-organisation of our department. 
I suggest that the Council of this Association immediately 
appoints a committee to enquire into and report upon the 
organisation of London’s library service. I feel that we, re- 
presenting the youth of the library world can put most energy 
into this matter. 


In conclusion, I must say that I have failed in my original 
object this evening. I wanted to present to you an unattainable 
ideal, since impossible, unattainable ideals are always more 
inspiring than the more ordinary ideals. I feel that the scheme 
presented to-night is too practical. The London County Coun- 
cil is determined to decentralise within limits their educational 
powers. London’s public libraries urgently require a limited 
centralisation. The London County Council’s scheme will soon 
be in the sphere of practical politics, and we ought to be ready 
for the change. What I want to impress is that if the L.C.C.’s 
proposals are adopted the library authority under this new 
scheme will definitely be this large local authority, whether we 
like it or not. This is a concrete plan of the L.C.C., not merely 
a few vague suggestions presented to the Royal Commission. 
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THE DIVISIONS. 


Sovutn Coast. 


A very successful meeting of the division was held at Brighton on Wednes- 
day, October 11th, when twenty members attended. 


Mr. Henry D. Roberts, M.B.E., entertained the members to tea, 
after which Miss Gerard took the chair, this being the first opportunity 
she had had since her election to the office of chairman of os branch. 
After a few preliminary remarks Miss Child (Brighton) was asked to 
read her paper entitled ‘‘ The Study of History.’? This proved to be an 
admirable plea that a greater attention should be paid to such study, 
and at the end the reader was the recipient of hearty thanks from all 
present. The discussion which followed also produced more speakers 
than is usually the case, among those taking part being Messrs. H. D. 
Roberts, A. Webb, W. Law, A. M. Hamblyn, E. Male, Miss Gerard, 
Miss Dean, Miss Barnett and Miss Campbell. This is the first time Miss 
Child has had the opportunity of reading a paper before the division, 
and the hope was generally expressed that it would not be long before 
they had the privilege of listening to another by the same writer. Votes 
of thanks to Mr. Henry D. Roberts, Miss Child and the staff of Brighton 
Library closed a very interesting meeting. 


It is hoped to hold the next meeting at Eastbourne during January 
next, the date of which will be announced later. 


EK, Matz, Hon. Sec. 


NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 


On Friday, November 24th, about fifty members of the Liverpool and 
District Branch paid an interesting visit to the works of Messrs. Wood and 
Sloane, Ltd., the well-known Liverpool firm of printers, bookbinders, manu- 
facturing stationers, and paper rulers. 


After spending an instructive two hours in witnessing the various processes 
involved in a modern printing and bookbinding establishment, the visitors were 


presented with an elegant little souvenir and most hospitably entertained to 
tea by the firm. 


On behalf of the Association, Mr. E. C. Wickens briefly but cordially 
thanked Messrs. Wood & Sloane for the extreme kindness they had shown, and 
expressed the great pleasure the members had received from their visit. 


YorxKSHIRE Division. 


Members from Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Ilkley, Leeds, 
Sheffield and York attended the final meeting of the year at Heckmond- 
wike on Wednesday, November 8th, when the Division was welcomed by 
Mr. Councillor J. Parker (Chairman ot the District Council). He was 
accompanied by Councillors R. L. Bowling and B. G. Crowther, Mr. 
T. W. Thompson (Librarian) and other gentlemen. 


_ Mr. Parker, after welcoming us to the town, related some interest- 
ing facts as to the commencement of the historic Heckmondwike ‘‘ Lec- 
ture.”’” Mr. R. L. Bowling, the first chairman of the Library Committee, 


joined in the welcome. He was sure we must feel that we were advancing 
the cause of education in*our work. Mr. B. G. Crowther, a member of 
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the Education Committee, hoped we should go from Heckmondwike with 
a better impression of it than had Mrs. Gaskell. 


Mr. J. A. Butterfield (Bradford), President, replied on behalf of the 
Association, and expressed thanks to the Council for their kind 
reception. 


Mr. Arthur Finney (Deputy City Librarian, York) gave an address 
on the ‘‘ Relations between Borrowers and Staff.’””, He remarked that 
it was a very vexed question, and one that appealed to him as a subject 
on which a great deal of enlightenment was required on both sides, 


After dealing with the types of borrowers and the attitude we ought 
to take towards them, the speaker said it was really a question of tact 
with the majority of our clients. He suggested that we were too much 
bound by rules and regulations to suit the new reader. The whole staff 
should realise that the ratepayers were their employers, and, therefore, 
at liberty to demand such service from the staff as they might think 
fit and proper. He urged members to ‘‘ play the game ”’ with the public, 
and said that the more we trusted them the more we might trust them. 
Mr. Finney urged us never to discourage the fiction reader. The speaker 
traversed many by-paths in library administration and public service, 
and proved their eset to the main theme of the address. 


Mr. W. Procter (Leeds) opened the discussion, and was followed by 
the Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. Robertshaw), the President and Mr. 
H. Goulden (Huddersfield), the last-named gentleman proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Finney. Mr. T. W. Thompson seconded the resolution, 
and said that in our business we had to measure people up, as it were, 
and anticipate what was likely to be of use to them. 


An enjoyable tea was served by kind invitation of the Library Com- 
mittee, and a vote of thanks to the Committee and Mr. Thompson was 
proposed by Mr. Finney, and seconded by Mr. A. Taylor (Sheffield). 


At 7 p.m. members reassembled in the Reference Library to hear 
a paper on ‘‘ Poetry: an Appreciation,’? by Miss M,. Victoria Walker 
(Huddersfield). She said that readers of poetry had greatly increased 
since the days of Pope, when he wrote, in 1716, that it was only among 
the affairs of the leisured and cultured few. But people, she thought, 
had not come in any large proportion to care for the art. Could any- 
thing speak more clearly of the decadence of poetry than the birth of 
so many poetical societies? They all demonstrated that people had not 
the courage to study verse in solitude. There was an impression that 
poetry was something altogether without weight or substance, like a 
rainbow or a sunset, pleasant to look upon, but, like them, incapable of 
being brought into any definite or profitable relationship with life. Miss 
Walker then dealt admirably with the growth of poetry, and remarked 
that on reflection one could see that it was not the object itself that was 
poetical, for there were no real poetical subjects. It was the language 
in which it was presented to the reader that was of chief importance— 
it was its power of signifying, rather than what it signified, that 
counted. She criticised the present method of teaching poetry, and 
deplored the fact that the educational system of to-day neglected the 
highest form of verbal art, namely, poetry. The promotion of poetry, 
which led to an interest in the other arts, should be the purpose of every 
library. 
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This much-appreciated paper was followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion, those participating being the President, Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. T. W. Thompson and Mr. W. Proctor. Miss Walker was heartily 
thanked, on the motion of Miss Johnson (Bradford), seconded by Mr. 
¥. Haigh (Halifax). 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Nominations for the Yorkshire Divisional Committee are to be for- 
warded to me by not later than SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16th, next. 
The Committee hopes there will not be the apathy shown in this matter 
this year, as was the case at the last Annual Meeting. 


According to the constitution of the Division the Committee shall 
consist of twelve (members or associates), of whom at least two shall be 
lady members. 

No other request for nominations will be circulated. 

N.B.—January 17th next; Ald. T. C. Abbott (ex-president of the 
Library Association) at Leeds. 

W. RosertsHaw, Hon. Secretary. 





“THE COMPENSATIONS”: an address delivered to the stu- 
dents of the Library School of the New York Public Library. 
By Asa Don Dickinson, Librarian of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 8 pp. 


A typically American address, containing much sound advice given 
in an unconventional, humorous way. The ‘‘ compensations’”’ for being 
a librarian include the joy of opening new onal of books, loyalty of 
staff service through wise and tactful administration, book selection trom 
second-hand catalogues, classification, ‘‘ finding out what the books are 
about ; there’s work that is really play, if you ask me! And my classifiers 
down at the University of Pennsylvania actually have the nerve to take 

ay for doing it!’’ Concludes: ‘‘Give yourselves then to your work in 
joyful consecration ; none nobler exists in the world to-day.”’ 


WALTHAMSTOW URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


The Libraries Committee of the Council invite applications for the 
post of senior male assistant at the Central Public Library. The salary 
is £200 per annum (fixed salary, no bonus) with two annual increments 
of £12 10s., subject to satisfactory service, 


Candidates must be over twenty-one years of age; have had at least 
three years’ recent experience in a public library, and hold two certifi- 
cates of the Library Association. 

Applications in candidate’s own handwriting, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials endorsed ‘‘ Senior Male Assistant,’’ to reach the 
undersigned, by post only, not later than December 16th. 


C. SYDNEY WATSON, 
Clerk to the Council. 


Town Hall, Walthamstow, E.17. 
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NEw MEMBERS. 


Miss L. M. Brown (Hackney); THomas Brown (Glasgow); F. J. Cooper 
(St. Pancras); J. D. Cowtry (Middle Temple); Eva Diamonp (Ilford); Miss 
W. Errincton (Fulham); Syst. Fowrer and Irene B. Grant (Southend); B. 
Jones and J. O’Leary (St. Pancras); S. K. Jones, B.A., KATHERINE LAVERHILL, 
and Exarne C. Stanssury (all of Dr. Williams’ Library); Marjorrze KRAENS- 
stacH (Ealing); Rose E. Situ (Meteorological Office); G. Viccars 
(Harlesden). 


Associates: Benjamin Gray, Joun Luck, Henry Marsuatt (all of Bethnal 
Green). 


Liverpool and District: Miss D. Dance (Liverpool); Misses M. F. BARBER 
and L. Hotpen (Warrington); T. D. Pearce (St. Helens) (Associate). 


N.E. Division: Misses N. Patterson and W. C. Donkin (Armstrong 
College); Miss L. MutHongy (Armstrong College) (Associate); F. Wotrr, B.A. 
(Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle); Miss Gatensy (Sunderland). 


S. Coast Division: Miss Mocer (Worthing) (Associate). 





OF 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


SEQUEL STORIES 


Compiled by 
THOMAS ALDRED. 





6s. net, post free. 


From Gro. F. VALE, Public Library, Bethnal Green. 


(All Profits to the Benevolent Fund of the A,A.L.). 
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